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THE NEW UNITY. 


May 7, 1806 


WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By E tia W. 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’”’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 

- Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
I'rench hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. | 
100 numbered and signed copies on Japan 

paper, with etched title-page, and in special 

binding, $2.50 net. 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. l6mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net 


Two hundred copies printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper for sale ir Amer- 
Ca. 

ECCE PUELLA. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Octavo, cloth $1.2 
“79 the woman of thirty.” 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, sont that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. 

THE WERE-WOLF. By OLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by -Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25 
Miss Housman has caught the spirit 

of mystery which broods in the long 


winter night over the Scandinavian 

snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

s This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and. deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By DANTE Ga- 
BRIEL RoseTrr. Reprinted from 7he 
Germ by Mr. WiLutAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden”’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and age and in special bind- 
ing. 16mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellen:. 300 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $3.50. 

Vellum copies all sold. | 

AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Train. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. By AtiIcr& 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


> 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House acer ye 
Each by W. C. GANNETT, and coped bound 


in white or tinted paper.. 6a hw kde nk ca vee 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 
ss Us i 0 006064 oes ven eee nee encens $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
OO os indents Geek bben ee eeu 10¢. 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... 10¢, 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual................:- BOC. 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, and in white paper 
covers, 


The Faith that [lakes Faithful. By W. C. 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper, 
SRE A REE SCALA RET EEE SR Sem Dep 50C. 


More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


RR ora ray ab bs eb ea eee 1.00 
Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White ane Same. ee Ne See 75e. 
More Borrowings .. pa aiheckscent see 


For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 


Religion and Science as Allies. By 
JAMES T’. Brxspy. 12mo, 226 pages. 
Fuser aoe. Geee.. acess ke . 00C. 


“The best book published on the venation of 
Science and Religion.” —Christian Union. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGE 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and benianen LLOYD JONES, 
(Lens aceenae cakek cui hake .. Paper, $0.50 
A Chorus of Faith, as a ‘gs the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving — of harmony between the re- 
resentatives of the various religions. 
‘dited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —.30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.. 10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

1V. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The ee of the World. (First Series. ) 
oses, the Hebrew Law Giver.. 
: Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 


IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... cts 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason Caen 
VI. Jesus, the.‘ ounder of Christianity 

VII. Mohammed i Prophet of Arabia | 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... $0.10 
po 4 
Ph. 8: o> ke. RESO oeeoesroooonr .10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of som 

International Congress of Women.. ea 
The Selfishness of Grief................... .05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the N ation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... .05 
The Education of the Soul................. an 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 


What is Materialism? 
The Dual Mystery} What is Spirituality! § 20 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc ............ .05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
Gs OE CB Fee os bs oe Sec cveeces: .25 


By lan Maclaren. 


Just Published: 


The Mind of the 
Master. 


By the Rev. Jonn Watson (lan Mac- 
laren). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The discussion by this now famous author of such 
topics in practical religion as ‘‘Temptation,” ‘‘In- 
dividuality,’’ ‘“‘Science of Life,’ ‘*Loss of Goods,”’ 
and ‘‘Broken Homes,” is characterized by the same 
keen insight and sympathetic touch which have so 
potently appealed to those who have read his other 
books. 

‘*,t is impo-sib‘e to analyze a spiritual effect, be- 
cause it is largely an atmosphere, but the secret of 
the sweetness of this work is, we think, that it 
springs from the heart, and not (as is the case with 
so much ofthe ‘:eligious’ literature of the day) 
from the intellect.’’ 

‘“These studies are able expositions of truth, and 
there isa subtle charm of expression in them that 
wins and holds the reader’s attention throughout. 
They should be heartily appreciated by thoughtful 
seekers after spiritual truth. Weare glad to hear 
from Ian Maclaren inthe role of a preacher.’’— 


The Observer. 


BY R. F. HORTON, D. D. 


On the Art of Living 
Together. 


By R. F. Horton, D.D. 16mo, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS: Living together in the family— 2. Liv- 
ing together in circumstances over which we have 
no control—3. Living together as husband and 
wife—4, Living together in other conditions accord 


ing to choice, 


The contents are sufficient to show the scope of 
this readable and suggestive little book. The au- 
thors name is an assurance of the pungency and 
force of his remarks upon these important topics, 
and is sure of a wide reading. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


oth Ave. and 21st St., New York. 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 
Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN.) 

{12 pages, neatly bound in 

white embossed paper covert... 
Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent post pard on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 
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VotumeE III. 
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ee “ — - — 


1896. NuMBER 10. 


f unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 


Cy ing societies and liberal elements 
Heese as are in sympathy with the 
Tee movement toward undogmatic 


religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop: the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 
HORACE MANN. 
May 4,1790.- - + 


‘‘Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for 


« 
¢ 
6 


May 4, 1896. 


Mac. 9) . 
Humanity.’ Baccalaureate Address of 1859. 


Sinnott 

Rev. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis is publishing 
semi-monthly the Church of the Redeemer Pulpit with 
Number one is entitled “What Is Evolution?” 


_ 2-27: —-s 


cover. 


An exchange speaks of a “Resignation Service” in 
honor of the Sunday school teacher who had attended 
every session of his class for twenty-five years. ‘Truly 
a remarkable and beautiful record, worthy high recog- 
nition. 


_- 2: —, 


We print to-day the account of a remarkable service 
recently held at Lawrence, Kan., in which our friend 
and fellow worker, John S. Brown, who is ninety years 
young, officiated. No more youthful spirit has fol- 
lowed UNITY through its entire career than has this 


perennial youth, John S. Brown. 
> -2<-—-s- 


Kansas City comes forward now with the latest publi- 


cation venture, Aumanity, a monthly of quaint typo- 
eraphy and radical accent. Number two contains a 
frontispiece of Rev. J. E. Roberts of All Souls Church, 
who contributes the leading article. Ten cents ad- 
dressed to Humanity, Kansas City, will bring it on 
three months’ trial. 


- -<7-  —~—s 


The death of Baron Hirsch arouses anew the ques- 
tion of wealth and its responsibilities, wealthy men and 
their duties. He affords an exceptional example of a 
man who developed the power of giving alongside 
the power of getting. If these two powers went hand 
in hand the world would not be so burdened with its 
wealthy men. But after all credit is given and respect 
paid, may we not ask, with all respect to the dead, what 
business had he of any man with so many millions? 


How came he by them, and what will become of them 
now? 


—_ Sos 

A young Episcopalian minister recently refused to 
join with Dr. John Hall ina marriage ceremony. The 
Injury in this incident was to the little Episcopalian, 
not to the big Presbyterian. In Philadelphia, the 
Presbyterians. have disfellowshipped a minister who 
has abandoned the doctrine of infant baptism. In Chi- 
cago the Presbytery have tougher problems in hand 
in the case of Messrs. Vrooman, Rusk, Hillis, et al. 

—>_- 2-4 - 

The C&ristian Register has just celebrated its 
seventy-fhfth birthday. The review from 1821 to the 
present date is very suggestive, but the most interest- 
ing contribution of all is the old original face of the 
Kegister reproduced, bearing its original motto, “And 
Why Even of Yourselves Judge Ye Not What is 
Right?” The Aegister carries a clearer face typo- 
graphically now than then. If it only throbs with as 
high a prophetic purpose and banks as confidently on 
the future as did the Register of David Reed, the next 
seventy-five years will be more glorious than the last. 
Mrs. Marean’s article on “Boston in 1821” is a most 
suggestive and interesting one. 
number to keep. 


Altogether, it is a 


>. 2-—#- 

At this distance we may not pass upon the intricacy 
of the triple complication of Brahmin, Buddhist and 
English entanglement concerning the Buddha-gya 
Temple in India. It is one of the ancient Buddhist 
shrines. Dharmapala, secretary of the Maha-Bodhi So- 
ciety, has raised money to buy some real estate rights 
in the village. If we understand it, the native Hindoo 
owners are disposed to accept, and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Bengal interferes. Whatever local reasons 
may justify this interference, those who know Dhar- 
mapala’s noble purpose and high spirit will keenly re- 
eret any circumstances that will thwart his efforts to 
advance the fundamental Buddhism as he understands 
it, the spirit of gentleness and brotherhood the round 
world. over. 


pP- ~7oee —~e- 


The editor of 7ze Dawn draws some suggestive con- 
clusions, based on Prof. Warner’s “Tables on American 
Charities,” as to causes of poverty as determined by 
case counting. Over a hundred thousand cases in 
America, England and Germany were investigated. The 
conclusions run as follows: 21.3 per cent. of poverty 


is due to misconduct; 74.4 per cent. to misfortune. 


Drink causes 11 per cent.; lack of work or poorly paid 
work, 28.5 per cent. The supreme causes of poverty 
are unemployment for adults and bad homes for chil- 
dren. If cities would destroy the slums and build 
healthy dwellings, they would both employ the unem- 
ployed and save the children, and by moderate rents 
get back all it cost. By raising the taxes on land 
values, and by municipalizing natural monopolies, the 
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cities could get the money, and let the rents be a clear 
income. Birmingham, Glasgow, London, Berlin are 
beginning to do this. Where is America? 


> 2: —-s 


Religion in The Stomach. 


Horace Mann used to say “God and nature ab- 
horred a dyspeptic stomach.” Lyman Beecher gives us a 
picture of the causes of dyspepsia in New England. He 
says, “We dined on salt pork, vegetables and pies; 
corned beef also, and always on Sundays a boiled In- 
dian pudding. We made a stock of mince pies on 
Thanksgiving, froze them for winter use and they 
lasted until March.” The amount of task work our 
fathers and mothers sat their stomachs to do is astound- 
ing. “There is a legend that, on taking down the 
pantry of an old Connecticut house, pies were found in 
perfect preservation, although the earthen dishes which 
had contained them had entirely decayed?” Dough- 
nuts fried in lard were the staple food of the children 
that went to the district schools; and fat salt pork con- 
stituted with baked beans, the dinner in the woods of 
farmers who worked at a distance from their houses. 
Pork barrels and smoked hams and brandied cheeses 
and pies were of necessity the bulk of food placed on 
the tables at regular meals. Rye bread was possibly 
more wholesome, but it was not more palatable. In 
fact, New England bred not only creeds, but dyspep- 
sia; and the two had a close relation with each other. 
It seems never to have occurred to the diary keepers 
that their exalted or depressed feelings were more 
closely connected with mince meat and horse radish 
than with the Holy Ghost. Such notes occur as, “Had 
this morning most amazing visions of my own un- 
worthiness; and not till near night could I look up and 
see that I was forgiven and accepted,” and “This morn- 
ing ate heartily of the cakes and venison the Lord pro- 
vided at the hands of my faithful helpmate. Imme- 
diately after Satan entered into my soul to cause great 
doubts of my ultimate salvation.” 

There was no mistake about the need of frequent 
times of fasting in those days of five meals twixt sun 
and sun; with abundance of cider. The simplest laws 
of healthful thinking were not understood. The body 
was held to be “an enemy of the soul,” at the best; and 
to crucify it with its lusts was piety. To bring the body 
into fine harmony with the intelligence and use, so that 
it should be the temple of God, was inconceivable. ‘The 
battle between the two was kept up continuously; and 
Satan was held to be on the side of the body, with God 
on the side of the soul. Old England has been a close 
second in the art of ruining the stomach. The Eng- 
lish features are narrowing almost as fast as those of 
the American stock; and dyspepsia is seen in her in- 
It was 
the fortune of England to create a Carlyle, who will go 
down in history as the founder of the dyspeptic style. 
But Carlyle is not the founder of the dyspeptic school. 
Coleridge and De Quincy and many of the more not- 
able scientists had bad digestion; and irritable tem- 
pers and as irritable tastes. Opium and absinthe and 
gin were not the primary cause; but in the first in- 
stance were yged as remedies or reliefs. It is unfortu- 
nate that the nervous or hysterical literature which fol- 
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lows dyspepsia has won a peculiar admiration and se- 


cured the honor of genius. Is genius only a nervous 
system working under high irritation? Goethe was 
not a dyspeptic; neither was Shakespeare, neither was 
Emerson. 

We have made a good deal of progress in the last 
quarter of a century toward the religion of wholesome- 
ness. but much needs to be done to slough off the 
creeds of dyspepsia, the bad visions and dreams of dis- 
abled stomachs. Our boys and girls must be taught 
how to use their brains and bellies with due regard for 
each other. | | 

There will be undoubtedly developed in time an as- 
ceticism of science;-prayer based on psychic principles 
—not to appease God or purchase Paradise, but to 
bring the spirit into just relations with the Supreme 
Spirit. The deposition of the body from its autocracy 
is as final as the deposition of the soul from its contem- 
poraneous pinnacle . me. kr: 


>-<°-2o-—s- 


Horace Mann, a Prophet of Education. 


We crowd out other matter in this week’s issue in 
order to make as much room as possible to celebrate 
the centennial of one who called the common school 
system of the United States into being; the father of 
Normal schools, teachers’ institutes, better school- 
houses, more apparatus, real and not verbal teaching, 
etc.; a man whom Massachusetts allowed to pass over 
her borders weeping because she did not realize his 
worth, and was not ready to utilize his magnificent 
power. He came next to extablish a college with a 
more open door than any that had ever before been 
created ; equality of sex, of color and of creeds. Antioch 
College was the result. 

We give our space to others,—reserving for our- 
selves only the opportunity to ask our readers to note 
that the story of Horace Mann’s life is another proof 
of the tardy appreciation the world thas for its great 
benefactors of soul, how stupid we are in the presence 
of supreme blessings; how dull is the world to appre- 
ciate the charities of mind. Soup houses, hospitals, 
charities of clothes and of bread appeal promptly to 
us, whereas the higher ministries of thought, the 
great potencies of spirit, the mighty missionaries of 
the soul, and the great benefactions of the heart, the 
life-molding and _ life-saving instrumentalities, are 
ever refused even by the favored sons and daughters 
of men, as Horace Mann, the prophet was refused by 
boasted Massachusetts herself,—the commonwealth 


that was proud of her 200 years of Harvard College,— 
the lamp of his life already burned out prematurely for 
want of the replenishing oil she thad in abundance. 
Mr. Mann’s story points to the solemn responsibility 
of those who are made under God, or by a vicious 
social order, the disposers of most of the wealth which 
is the product of civilization, and the indispensable 
ally of progress. Wien a Massachusetts citizen, out 
of his ample fortune, gave in the early years of Mr. 
Mann’s secretaryship $10,000 for the establishment of 
teachers’ seminaries on condition that the legislature 
would vote a similar amount, the poor overworked 
secretary exclaimed: “This is glorious. I think I 


feel sublime. Let the stars look out for my head.” 
A year or two later he records, “The brightest days 
which ever shone upon our cause were yesterday and 
to-day. Language cannot express the joy that per- 
vades my soul at this vast accession of power which is 
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to carry the cause of education forward. But I am 
too much excited to raise a song of gratulation.” 
What had happened? Why, the great state of Massa- 
chusetts, then as now, the capitalist state of the Union, 
had oranted $6,000 per year, for three years, to the 
Normal schools, three of them, I think, and $15 dollars 
to each district for a school library. on the condition 
of its raising $15 dollars more for the same purpose. 

© how cheap is heaven to such a man! How mean, 
in the light of subsequent ‘history, was that vote of 
Massachusetts, and still her great prophet saw in it 
the coming ¢g slory, and his heart was glad. “If you 
know of any man who wants the highest seat in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, it is to be had for $1,500,” said 
Mr. Mann one day to Josiah Quincy, Jr. “The West 
Newton schoolhouse can be bought for that. If we 
could get 1t we could convince the state of the impor- 
tance of Normal schools and insure them as an essential 
part of the school system of Massachusetts.” Quincy 
took the offer and the Normal schools were thus in- 
augurated, with what tremendous results, let all the 
Normal schools of our land to-day indicate. 

[In the light of this ecstacy we can see how wicked 
seems the clutch of the millionaire; how infamous is 
the stolidity of the capitalist who smiles at the zeal of 
one who is God’s torch, burning his soul that the be- 
nighted may have a light which might be extended 
indefinitely, if not created, by the unfeeling coal bank, if 
the man of money only knew his opportunity, nay, 
more rightly measured his duty, and saw in his dol- 
lars the immeasurable potency for humanity. If he 
but gave what is not his own, and never has been, 
except as it is his to use in the way Horace Mann 
used his nerves. Let the man whose wealth is in the 
bank exclaim like Horace Mann, whose wealth was 
in his brains, “How can I be able to bear the burden 
of life if I am not sustained by the conviction that I 
am doing something for the alleviation of others?” 
Let the capitalist as well as the teacher write in his 
note-book that he may carry in his heart the words 
found in Horace Mann’s diary: 

“Count that day lost whose low, descending sun 
Sees at thy hand no worthy action done.” 

Note again this splendid triumph in defeat, the mag- 
nificent achievement in failure. The secretary closed 
-his work with a sense of humiliation. Antioch Col- 
lege has never risen out of.the mud and dust of the 
poverty in which Horace Mann found it. But the 
mighty host of the common schools, the splendid 
humanity expressed in the noble army of teachers, the 
ever enlarging equipments and ever widening halls of 
our Normal schools and state universities, which are 
links in the common school system that was founded 
by the brain of Horace Mann, are witnesses to his 
work. He talked of this 4,000 children in Massa- 
chusetts. They have become 400,000 children. The 
high privileges of the common schools of America 
testify to a magnificent triumph in his defeat, a splendid 
achievement in his failures. These are magnificent i in- 
dications of a sublime story not yet compiled, to be 
found in the life and works of Horace Mann. The 
first century is but a preface to the story, the last chap- 
ters of which will not be written until toward the close 
of his millennium, when our schools will, indeed, be so 
common that every child born under the flag will have 
the opportunities now afforded to the best, and their 
privileges heightened and ennobled to match the mag- 
nificent faith of Horace Mann, who believed in the 
divinity of all men, in the sacredness of human nature, 
the teachability andreformability of the most stupidand 
the most vicious, because in every child of man dwells 
the spirit of the Almighty, “of such,” did Jesus say, “ 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” This human garden of the 
Lord did Horace Mann, the great cultivator, till 
with consummate skill and tireless diligence, and for 
him we give thanks. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Flospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponstble for His Own. 


Everyone Re- 


A Prayer. 


Oh! Father give me peace! 

My soul is weary of the restless world, 

And looks to Thee alone for strength and comfort. 
I do not mean to wander from Thy side, 

But the bright flowers, or the tempting fruit - 
Arrest my steps, or lure me from the path— 

The path of duty, pure, and straight, and plain, 
And glorious with Thy dear presence; 
But I cannot wander far e’er my tired 

eet stumble, and I fall. 

The tempting fruit all has a bitter taste, 

And the bright flowers wither and perish, 

Or are snatched from me by some stronger hand, 

I call for help to those around me, but 

They do not hear, or answer with a laugh. 

How glad I am that I can come to Thee 

Who givest needed help and tender care. 

Take Thou my hand, and hold me close to Thee, 
Let me not wander from Thy loving side, 

But let Thy will be mine; 

Then will new strength through all my being flow, 
And all my life grow beautiful and pure. 

Oh! ecstacy of life, at one with Thee! 

—Adelle EK. Burch. 


Horace Mann. 
A CLEAN BODY FOR A WHITE SOUL. 


All old Antioch students remember Horace Mann’s strong 
disapproval both of card playing among. students and the 
use of tobacco in any form by the young men. 

In those early years the stone steps leading to the front 
entrance of the college building on the east were very 
white and beautiful. One morning afte#the usual ehapel 
exercises, he announced that an accident had befallen 
these steps in which all felt a certain degree of pride. After 
working upon the_feelings in regard to this serious injury 
that had come upon the entrance to the college, he said 
that someone had soiled their spotless purity by leaving 
there a circlet of tobacco juice. 

It was told with such sincere regret everyone felt a 
disgrace had come to all that one of our number should 
commit such an. offence. 

Another precept we often heard repeated, was that of 
purity of thought. That the thoughts should always be such 
that. should all walls be suddenly removed and the most 
secret things laid open to view, there should be no cause for 
shame or mortification. 

This was so deeply impressed on the iinds of all it 
must have become permanent. 

MarcitA BRowN HOWLAND. 

Lawrence, Kan., April 29, 1896. 


Horace Mann Memories. 
YOUTHFULNESS. 
Mr. Mann was always a young man; although over sixty 
when I knew him, save his hair, which was absolutely white, 
he showed none of the marks of age. Tall and slender in 


figure he carried himself with the ease and grace of a man. 


of forty. There was a flexibility of muscle and elasticity 
of step that suggested the courtier rather than the scholar, 
the drawing-room rather than the class-room. 

He came out of college in early manhood a physical wreck, 
a victim of the general neglect of the body which so many 
men three-quarters of a century ago found the necessary 
price of a liberal education. It was out of his own sorrow- 
ful experience that he became an ardent champion of physi- 
cal culture as ap indispensable part of a thorough education. 
But in spite of a naturally delicate organization impaired 
by the experience of his earlier manhood he met the require- 
ments of an exceedingly arduous life up to the last by the 
rigid observance of two simple rules, an abstemious diet 
and regular exercise. A walk of three or four miles was 
his daily habit and it was a cold day, in fact, when he dis- 
pensed with it. From my window I could see him any 
afternoon in the week start out with a light cane in his 
hand, twirling it after the fashion of a Broadway dude. 
The boys used to say that when he got fairly out of sight 
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of the cottage his cane was put to a more serviceable use. 

That this youthfulness was a matter of the spirit the 
following incident will verify: Once a month, sometimes 
oftener, President and Mrs. Mann used to invite the col- 
lege classes to their own home to meet the members of the 
faculty with their wives and other invited guests. These 
Saturday evening socials were memorable affairs. Distin- 
guished visitors were often present; persons attracted hither 
by Mr. Mann’s own personal popularity no Jess than by 
their own desire to witness the then novel experiment of 
co-education. It was a rare treat for us boys and girls to 
meet the people of whom most of us had heard and but few 
of us had seen. It was at one of these gatherings that the 
incident referred to above transpired. The spacious parlors 
were crowded; full half of the company were compelled 
to stand all the evening from lack of seating capacity. Mr. 
Mann was seated in one end of the parlors in conversation 
with the honored guest of the evening. Coming into close 
proximity. I turned in friendly recognition when the Pres- 
ident instantly sprang to his feet and offered me his chair. 
Not wishing to fnterrupt the conversation I remonstrated 
and gently urged him to resume hi® seat, “Oh!’ he ex- 
claimed with characteristic vivacity, “I belong to the rising 
generation.” 


It was his quick sympathy with the young, begetting a 


feeling of comradeship, which inspired our admiration and 
won our love. The impression made upon me then and con- 
firmed by maturer years was that of all his brilliant gifts, 
his unique accomplishments, and he had many, none con- 
tributed more largely to his eminent success as an educator 
than his signal ability to feel young. 

; (Mrs.) HANNAH B. CLARK. 


Antioch College, Class of ‘58. 
Rochester, N. Y., April 28, ’06. 


Antioch in the Time of Horace Mann. 

In one sense a college begins its career when it first 
opens its doors for the adhnission of students, but to on- 
lookers it is little more than a college in the making until 
it has sent out into the world its first graduates, whose 
accomplishments bear witness to the kind of work which 
the institution is fitted to do.’ I was not a witness of the 
gathering together of the raw material out of which the 
first Antioch classes were largely formed, but, fortunately, 
there are a few men and women still among us who can 
speak of those earliest days from personal knowledge. My 
own connection with the institution dates from the early 
part of the academie year in which it first had a Senior 
class, that is, from the autumn of 1856, and it is of some of 
the elements of its life during the six years preceding the 
suspension of the college in 1862,—quaequc ipse vidi, et 
quorum pars fui,—that I propose to write briefly. 

College co-education in those days was still a novelty. 
Oberlin, almost if not quite alone of American colleges, had 
already opened its doors to women as well as men, and 
to white and black alike. It was announced from the be- 
ginning that the policy of Antioch would be no less in- 
clusive. It might have been expected that TIlorace Mann, 
the stanch defender of human liberty on the floor of the 
national congress and wherever else opportunity offered, 
would brook no discrimination of race in an institution 
presided over by him, but one could hardly have anticipated 
so hearty a welcome on his part to the doctrine of the equal 
intellectual rights of Women, considering that in his own 
New England a college-trained woman had never yet been 
heard of. Antioch even bettered the example of Oberlin, 
for whereas the latter had a modified course of study for 
women, supposed to be better suited to feminine needs 
and the ordinary feminine capacity, the younger institution 
offered one curriculum to all. In the light of the experience 
of the last forty years it need hardly be said that the 
women who responded to this welcome needed to have no 
concessions made to their imagined intellectual inferiority. 

Another respect in which it was the determination of Mr. 


Mann that Antioch should be favorably distinguished from 


other colleges, was its stronger insistence upon the pos- 
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session of an irreproachable moral character by its students 
as an indispensable condition of graduation. Not that 
American colleges in general altogether ignored this quali- 
fication; but, as a rule, it was only open and flagrant vice 
of which college faculties took note in those days. That a 
man should be in danger of losing a college diploma be- 
cause he was known to be somewhat addicted to profane 
swearing, was a thing probably never before heard of. 
The most striking characteristic of Mr. Mann’s nature was 
his ethical passion. To whatever seemed to him to be duty, 
he gave the unstinted service of all the powers of a mind 
of unusual vigor if not of the greatest philosophical depth. 
To feel that a thing was right, either for himself or others, 
was a challenge to its performance, or to its earnest de- 
fense if nothing more was possible, which he never al- 
lowed to go unheeded. So keen was his scent for unethical 
forms of procedure, that some features of his code of 
morals seemed to ordinary mortals almost. if not quite 
fanatical. He willingly shared with me the expense of the 
exclusive control of a bowling alley for the summer of 
1857, in our vacation retreat on the island of. Mackinaw, 
for exercise only; no game was to be played which should 
test the comparative skill of the players, for that would 
be to arouse a spirit of competition and to encourage an 
uncommendable strife for victory; each one was simply to 
exercise his muscles without any reference to what the 
muscles of the others were accomplishing. If this mental 
attitude seems to anyone senseless and even ridiculous, let 
him remember it was the outcome, however strained, of 
that. truly ethical sentiment which condemns the effort of 
one human being to ovenpower or get the advantage of 
another. But an example of this thorough-going con- 
scientiousness upon a higher plane is not wanting. Noth- 


ing in matters pertaining to education seemed to him more 


to stand in need of amendment than the ordinary relations 
subsisting between teacher and pupil. The notion, whether 
native or English-born it matters not, that the school- 
master and his scholars are by nature mutual enemies, and 
the kindred notion derived from this, that scholars should 
band together against the common enemy and endeavor 
to shelter from merited discipline all offenders against law, 
were both supremely hateful to him. At Antioeh he set 
himself to eradicate all traces of this most irrational tem- 
per. His first and most practical effort in this direction 
was to win the members of the upper classes not only to 
a recognition of the soundness of his views, but also to a 
hearty willingness to undertake to make them prevail 
among the students as a recognized ethical standard. It 
is not to be supposed that all traces of the old leaven could 
be at once removed, especially in an institution whose 
preparatory department was largely made up of a con- 
stantly fluctuating element; but the _ first graduating 
classes did to a marked extent contribute to the good order 
and discipline of the college by openly placing themselves 
on record as aiders and not opponents of the constituted 
authorities in their efforts for the promotion of the best 
welfare of the whole college community. When, upon the 
death of Mr. Mann and the accession of the Rey. Thomas 
Hill to the presidency, Dr. Bellows remarked to the new 
president that there were some peculiar notions of his 
predecessor with regard to college management with which 
he doubtless would: have no sympathy—referring to the 
views just now spoken of—the reply came very promptly 
that no educational opinions of Mr. Mann commended them- 
selves to him more completely than these. 

Since Mr. Mann and the present writer had inherited 
from two of the older New England universities those 
traditions concerning the true ideal of collegiate education 
whose glory had not in those days been questioned, it was 
natural that our conferences upon college matters should 
be exceptionally frequent. Without distinctly and by name 
setting before us Harvard and Brown as examples for 
imitation, doubtless our more intimate acquaintance with 
the methods of these two institutions had its marked in- 
fluenee in determining the recommendations which we 
made to the faculty concerning scholastic requirements and 
especially the demands to be made upon those who would 
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win the honors of the institution. Not to institute com- 
parisons in any direction, it may be said without risk of 
contradiction that from the very outset, few of the older 
colleges of. the country did better work and secured better 
results, making due allowance for the difficulties attendant 
upon'a new undertaking, than the then western but now 
central college over which Horace Mann was so fortunately 
called to preside—fortunately, though it cost him years of 
anxious toil and a shortened life,—for the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed not of the church alone, but of every 
enterprise which looks to the moulding of men into the 
ipnage of God.—George L. Carey, President of the Meadville 
Theological School, in the Memorial Circular issued by An- 
tioch College. 


Corres spondence 


Sunday, April 26, 1896, was a memorable day in the an- 
nals of Unity Church at Lawrence, Kan, On that day, 
Rev. John S. Brown, one of the pioneers of Kansas, cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday by preaching in Unity Church. 
Mr. Brown is blessed with perfect faculties, excepting for 
a slight deafness. He was the second minister of the 
Unitarian society at Lawrence, and was always actively 
identified with progressive movements in Iansas, es- 
pecially with the free-state movement. He has done much 
for humanity and has been an honor to the Unitarian 
Chureh during a long and useful life. While standing al- 
ways with unswerving firmness and courage for priuciple, 
he has yet been a true apostle of the gospel of peace and 
good will. 

Mr. Brown was accompanied on his removal from New 
England to Ikansas by his wife and four children, His 
wife and one son have preceded him to the land beyond, 
toward which his face is serenely turned. Not a little of 
the success of this good man is due to the strength of 
character and gentleness of. the noble woman who was for 
sO any years his companion. 

A very large audience came out to hear the vener able 
preacher, who counts his friends by scores in all of the 
churches of Lawrence. Before entering upon his sermon 
Mr. Brown gave a short sketch of his life and of his early 
experiences in Kansas during the troublous times im- 
mediately preceding the Civil war. He stood during the 
sermon, Which occupied half an hour, and seemed not at all 
fatigued at its close. The following is a brief extract of 
the sermon: 

On this beautiful spring morning when the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land, and the time of the singing of 
birds has come, I can very sincerely and appropriately 
adopt the words of thé Psalmist, “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits; who 
forgiveth all thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who crowneth 
thee with loving kindness and tender mercies, who satis- 
fieth thy mouth with good things so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s.” I am glad to stand up this morn- 
ing in this pulpit on the 90th anniversary of my birthday. 
I see before me a large audience; I count them all my 
friends and fellow citizens. A great many who are here 
to-day were present five years ago; we met in the old stone 
church. It was the last meeting held there before its 
demolition. I preached from the text, “And lo, I am this 
day four score and five years old.” Rev. Mr. Tenny, whom 
many of you remember as a former pastor of our Unitarian 
Chureh, furnished me with the text. I take the same text 
to-day with the change only of a single word: “And lo, I 
am this day four score and ten years old’—this meets the 
case precisely—I shall speak of the changes that have taken 
place during my lifetime. During two or three past genera- 
tions great changes have taken place in all departments of 
human life, in our intellectual conception of God, of man, 
of creation, of matter, of the universe. Eighty years ago it 
Was very generally believed that God created this material 
universe—stars that glitter in the vault of heaven—the sun 
that gives light by day and the moon that sheds her paler 
light by night—in the short space of six days. No one 
Supposed the days were expanded into eras of long periods 
of time. Creation was completed within the limit of six of 
our natural days. In our good old Bibles this record in 
Genesis was not read as a parable of a spiritual creation. 
It was read and believed as a literal fact, as a carpenter 
builds a house or as a shipbuilder constructs a ship. 

Six thousand years ago there was no sun, no moon, no 
Stars gleaming through darkness and chaos. True, in all 
the past centuries of human life on this globe there have 
been philosophers and sages who have risen above their 
puerile conceptions. But the common ecclesiastical mind 
has hetd closely to those old traditions. Seventy or eighty 
years ago the style, the sentiment, the contents of the 
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Sunday sermon was radically different from what it is 
to-day. In years long past, but clearly. within my remem- 
brance, Rey. Edward Payson, D. D., of Portland, Maine, 
gave a very striking and vivid description of man. He 
Was in stupidity and insensibility a block, in sensuality 
and sottishness a beast, in malice, cruelty and wickedness a 
devil. No wonder that some of his hearers the next day 
saluted each other as brother devils. Do the ministers 
of to-day preach such sermons? Seventy years ago the 
tone of the pulpit was pessimistic. This world was a vale 
of tears, a land of pitfalls, a foe to virtue, a stopping place 
for the night. Man must not think of making this his home; 
he was only a pilgrim intent on reaching the pearly gates 
of the New Jerusalem, This earth was no part of God's 
house of many mansions, Now the tone of the pulpit is 
optimistic. 

‘‘Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies.”’ 

Take an active and cheerful part in this world’s work. 
Kivery department of life needs your helping hand. The 
call rings loud and clear to clothe the naked, to feed the 
hungry, to visit the sick, to comfort the afflicted. Heed 
the call and your life will be happy as well as useful. Be 
a cheerful worker. 

“Count that day lost whose low, descending sun 
sees from thy hand no worthy action done.” 

Seventy years ago the sectarian spirit was more rife than 
at present; more ill feeling and bitterness was manifested. 
In the early part of this century there was a standing feud 
between the Congregationalists and Baptists in my native 
town and I suppose in nearly every town in New England. 
The Congregationalists were the’ standing order so-called, 
the state church, in fact. Their ministers were settled. for 
life; they were paid by' a tax assessed on all the citizens of 
the town. The Baptists had to pay their part of the tax; 
ho one was exempt. At length the Baptists rebelled. They 
refused to pay a tax in support of a state church. They 
pronounced it grossly unjust: some believed it unconstitu- 
tional. I‘or refusing to pay the tax, three prominent men, 
members of the Baptist church, were carried to Amherst 
jail; thrust into prison as criminals. How long they re- 
mained in prison I cannot say. But I well remember that 
the Sunday after their release Elder John Parkhurst,. the 
Baptist minister, preached from the text, “Behold, the 
devil shall cast some of you into prison, and ye shall have 
tribulation ten days.” At the announcement of the text 
a ripple of laughter ran through the congregation. The 
next year this matter of taxation was brought into the 
arena of polities. This issue was: Shall the citizens of New 
Ipswich be compelled to pay taxes for the support of 
preaching or shall they adopt the voluntary system? The 
representative to the general court of New Hampshire, 
favorable to the voluntary system, was chosen by two 
majority. 

I will close by repeating some encouraging words spoken 
by Henry James, a distinguished Swedenborgian. Perhaps 
I might call them a prophecy. Speaking of the externality 
of the church, he says: “I have nothing but respect and 
affection for the established institution of worship. I be- 
lieve that these institutions will go on to be enlarged; that 
is to say, I believe the various religious sects will continue 
to flourish until the growing intelligence of society lifts 
them into a larger conception of religious truth and _ in- 
augurates a superb and unitary worship, expressing the 
instincts of a regenerate human brotherhood. At that day 
all our existing sects will be fused in a grand Christian 
fellowship, while every human use they have inducted or 
only indicated will be more largely resumed and more 
adequately fulfilled by the social organization of which 
they have been mainly introductory.” Those are the very 
ideas which Jesus expressed when he foretold the coming 
kingdom of God on earth. O, Lord, may Thy kingdom 
come and Thy will be done on earth, is the prayer of all 
true souls. 

On Wednesday evening the ladies of the church gave a 
reception to Mr. Brown in the church parlors. 


The Bible in the Public Schools. 


It must appear to every thinker that Bible-reading in 
our public schools would not develop any attribute or fac- 
ulty of the pupil’s mind. On the contrary, it might operate 
to retard his intellectual growth by opposing a barrier of 
authority to the free exercise of observation and reason. 
The active principle of the Pentateuch inheres in the 
Decalogue. I cite to illustrate my theme, the revised ver- 
sion of that code, published in chapter five, Deuteronomy. 

The first three commandments relate wholly to the au- 
thority and dignity of Yahveh, and have no moral signifi- 
cance or value. The foremost of these is the declaration 
of Yahveh’s right to precedence in the pantheistic proces- 
sion; the second forbids the worship of images; and the 
third interdicts any trifling with the holy name. These com- 
mandments, ublike those that follow, are coupled with 
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threats of punishment for disobedience. The civilized world 
is so unmindful, both of the mandate and the penalty, 
that after twenty centuries of Bible reading, Yahveh is 
forced to share his honors with the Son and Holy Ghost, the 
majority of Christians bow down unto and serve the images 
of their saints and deities, and the name of God is a common 
mockery upon the lips of men. 

The fourth and fifth commandments refer to the do- 
mestic relations; the former proclaiming a day of general 
remission from toil, that the servant may rest as well as 
the master; the latter enjoining filial respect as a means of 
preserving the commonwealth. The behest as to seventh- 
day idleness is generally disregarded, and the humane 
sentiment that inspired it has found such slight response 
in the breasts of Bible readers that they have upheld and 
defended slavery, and still, in many instances, abuse the 
rights of labor. Whatever honor is to-day accorded parents 
flows from love and sense of duty, and is wholly independent 
of a desire to perpetuate the Hebrew nation in Palestine. 

All of the foregoing commandments have become functus 
officio. They have served their purpose, are devoid of vital- 
ity, and have no interest or value except as archzeological 
specimens. To read them to children as a means of moral 
training would be itself immoral, for such an act could 
be predicated only upon a deliberate disregard of truth. 

The remainder of the Decalogue is couched in terse and 
simple terms, and betrays the hand of neither priest nor 
politician. It embodies principles that are essential to the 
existence of every tribe or nation, whatever may be its re- 
ligion or form of government. These principles are mani- 
fest in the conduct of all peoples, the world over—although 
often violated—and some of them appear, in a measure, 
in the conduct of the lower animals. They guided the lives 
of men for ages before they found expression in language. 
Their formal publication has not strengthened them, nor 
has their incorporation into the Decalogue imparted to them 
any special virtue. They are rooted in the very nature of 
man, and will endure as long as the human race endures. 
The last five commandments are eternal because they are 
founded upon everlasting truths. Yet to read them as an 
exercise in public schools would conduce as little toward 
morality as to read the statutes of the state of Lllinois, or 
the code Napoleon. . 


We may arrive at the same conclusion with respect to 


the myths and legends of the Pentateuch, and its curious 
and interesting laws; and also with respect to the Biblical 
histories, the poems, the wisdom books and the writings of 
the Prophets. 

Although the careless reader of the Bible may perceive in 
it only a barren field that will not reward culture, the in- 
telligent and well-advised student will discover a hundred 
veins of precious thought and information. Many of us 
have enjoyed glimpses of its treasures; and none, I shall 
venture to assert, who has beheld the precious metal which 
it contains, will ever be deceived by the pinchbeck imita- 
tions which the churches manufacture. To understand the 
Bible should be the aim of every educated person; but the 
road to enlightenment leads through the lecture-hall of the 
University, and not the class-room of the public school. 


LEVI A. EUIEL. 


Religious Instruction in the Public Schools 
of the United States. 


* * * What place has the Bible in the schools of the 
secular state? As a religious revelation, or the source of dog- 
ma, no place at all. For the secular state cannot be the patron 
of any dogma, or the custodian of any revelation. There is 
no going behind this fact. It may be obscured by sophistry, 
or condemned by sentimental prejudice, but the fact itself 


cannot be removed. ‘The Bible as literature, to be read as 


literature, has the same place in the publie schools as Shake- 
speare or Homer. To read Job is as legitimate as to read 
Hamlet, if it be read just as Hamlet is read. But the Bible 
has no place in the public schools as an authoritative state- 
ment of religious ideas, or as a means of worship. This 
follows of necessity, because the state, being secular, can 
have nothing to do with a religious service, or with re- 
ligious instruction. To assert that the Bible ought to be 
read as a religious exercise is equivalent to asserting that 
the state ought to have a religion. That thrusts upon us 
the problem. What religion shall the state adopt? Even 
lovers of the Bible here in America do not want to go as 
far as that but, to be consistent, they must go as far as 
that, or cease to claim a place in the public schools for the 
Bible as a religious revelation. The secular school is not 
an enemy of the Bible. It simply refuses, in loyalty to the 
constitution of the secular state, of which it is a part, 
to make any formal religious uses of the Bible. This pol- 
icy does not exclude the Bible from the schools; it simply 
excludes certain ecclesiastical uses of the Bible. 

Many urge that the Bible may be so used, because it is 
not sectarian, but simply religious. But~*this does not 
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touch the point. The secular school must be more than non- 
sectarian; but if engaged in as a religious exercise, if the 
Bible is treated as a revelation, it is contrary to the spirit 
and law of the secular state, however frequently it may be 
done. We hear it said that stopping such Bible-readings is 
practically closing the fountain of civilization from which 
our fathers drew their inspiration. Now, without giving 
any estimate of the Bible as a civilizing agent, we may 
safely say that our forefathers got whatever they. did out 
of the Bible by a _ very different process’ than 
the Bible-readings which we are asked to have put in the 
public schools. What they got out of the Bible they ob- 
tained by prolonged private study, not from the formal 
reading of a few isolated verses by the schoolmaster once 
a day during term. This form of argument does our fore- 
fathers injustice; and, were they able to speak to us, they 
would denounce the assertion that such Bible-readings 
were the fountains of their civilization. And while there 
are a hundred thousand pulpits and a million Sunday- 
school teachers engaged in enforcing the scriptures in our 
land, it is folly to claim that ceasing to use it for religious 
purposes in the public schools is depriving our people of 
the Bible. We hear it said also that it is wrong for our 
public schools to teach the history of Caesar and rule out 
the history of Christ. But the story of Jesus’ life, when 
taught as Cesar’s life is taught, is not ruled out. It is only 
the dogmas which cluster about Jesus that are ruled out; 
and if such dogmas clustered about Cesar, they, too, would 
be ruled out. It is needless in the discussion of this subject 
to consider the character of the Bible. It is unnecessary, 
for instance, to show that some of its ideas of nature are 
contrary to those taught the child by science; that some of 
its morals are barbarous; that its historical statements are 
often conflicting and incorrect. The whole question turns 
upon the fact that such Bible-reading as is demanded, being 
a religious exercise, is contrary to the spirit and law of the 
secular state. The whole argument lies, not against the 
imperfect character of the Bible, but against its ecclesiasti- 
‘al use in a secular school. 

The fact is, that our public schools, without text-books 
on ethics or formal moral instruction, are efficient training 
schools of character in more ways than one. 

1. Moral lessons are impressed upon the pupil by all the 
educational material which he there uses. Moral senti- 
ment is held in solution by the reading books, which are 
full of the choicest specimens of the world’s literature. In 
every mathematical operation the necessity of exactness, 
fidelity and veracity is enforced. In historical studies, 
moral laws are illustrated upon a large seale, and moral 
qualities are made impressive by the lives of great men. 
All these facts are sources of moral influence which play 
continually upon the pupil’s nature like a tonic breeze. 
And this training is all the more efficient because it comes 
informally and operates independent of any preachment. 
To remind children continually that they are in this way 
becoming moral, would destroy that good influence and 
arrest their growth in character. So that to turn away 
from this vital training to a set exercise, observed for the 
sake of being good, would be a great misfortune. It would 
make our schools far less moral. 


2. The discipline of the school in itself affords a very 
precious training in morals. We doubtless seldom realize 


how much is gained for higher civilization by the attend- 


ance of a child for even six years upon our public schools. 
There he is put during his formative period of life into an 
atmosphere and under a discipline which afford him train- 
ing in nearly all the rudiments of good citizenship. Let 
us enumerate a few of them: Punctuality and habits of 
order; the lesson of obedience and reverence for the rights 
and feelings of others as human beings; the sanctity of 
property and the necessity of truthfulness; a manly bear- 
ing and respectful speech; the consciousness of independ- 
ence, tempered with the recognition of communal interests 
and obligations; the steadiness of purpose cultivated by 
task-work, and the importance of fidelity, illustrated by 
every recitation; the sentiment of equality and the feeling 
of justice enforced by the constant pressure of experience. 
These and other moral qualities of highest moment are for- 
ever being imparted by the vitalizing conditions of the 
school. 

3. The personality of the teacher is the chief source of 
moral influence. The presence of the teacher, if a proper 
person for the position, is worth more than a thousand 
text-books, though they all may be as good as the Sermon 
on the Mount. In the casual judgments which the teacher 
passes upon persons and events; in the patience and self- 
control which he exercises upon himself, and which spreads 
from him by a subtle contagion until it infects with moral 
health every pupil; in the looks of approval and disapproval 
with which he meets the behavior of the children; in the 
decisions which he passes upon the conduct of those under 
his control; in the tones with which he speaks to the dullest 
girl or the most timid boy; in the forgiveness which he en- 
joins and practices; in the veracity which he displays and 
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the sincerity which he inspires; in the kindness which“he 
bestows and the self-sacrifice which he reecommends—in all 
these acts and attitudes the true teacher makes his school 
a school of applied morals where character really grows. 

Shall, then, our public schools teach a formal moral code? 
No, rather let them possess a moral atmosphere derived 
from the personality of the teacher. For there is only one 
way to increase the moral power of the school, and that is, 
not by creating didactic machinery, but by investing in 
noble teachers. Place a Horace Mann or a Thomas Arnold 
in a Sschoolroom, and that school will possess more moral 
power than resides in all the ethical hand-books in the 
whole world. We must, then, put our faith and our money 
into teachers of the very highest character; and we may 
be sure that where they are there will be moral culture 
ripening noble manhood and womanhood, for more power- 
ful than everything else is moral life itself. 

When we lift up our eyes to discern the deepest move- 
ment of modern history, and bend our head to hear ‘the 
tread of men _in fulfilment of the great destinies of the 
race,” what we see is the slowly uptowering modern state, 
where law is free from ecclesiastical dictation and politics 
from sectarian rancour; where education is free from 
theological despotism, and science from the yoke of tradi- 
tion; where every man shall be secure in the exercise of his 
religious convictions, and where no man shall be obliged to 
contribute to the support of a dogma which he disbelieves; 
and also, where religion, divinest daughter of Heaven, 
unmolested in its own kingdom, shall be free from bureau- 
cratic dictation, and the corrupting entanglements of politi- 
cal strife; and what we hear is the chords of multitudes, 
like the mighty roar of Niagara, all pleading for what has 
proved the providence of God, that every man be given a 
chance to find and live the good, the true, the beautiful, in 
his own fashion, as long as he does not trespass upon the 


rights of others. To the pattern of the modern state our 


courts have fitted their decisions; to the prophecy of the 
ages our government has given a local habitation. And 
as we bend our ear to catch the faintly whispered demand 
of the myriads of children yet unborn, we hear the divinely 
urgent exhortation: Guard for us the public school from 
priestly tyranny and dogmatic zealotry, from: ecclesiastical 
dictation and the poison of sectarian passion; preserve it 
in all its sacred freedom and truly catholic functions; pro- 
tect it as the organ and oracle of the humanity of man; 
and finally, hand it down to us as the seed plot of patriot- 
ism, more efficient for citizenship because dogma is not 
there, and more friendly to religion because no unwise use 
of the Bible or the Catechism is there attempted.—Joseph 
Henry Crooker in the Westminster Review for August, 1895. 


The Ethical Congress and Convention ot 


Ethical Societies. 


St. Louis offered the place and opportunity for an Ethical 
Congress of four days, beginning April 23, and an interest- 
ing program that was carried out, with the exception of 
Prof. Adler’s presence and addresses. He was too sick to 
leave home, to the disappointment of all. The public missed 
his publicly spoken word, but the members and delegates 
missed, in addition, his helpful guidance and practical 
counsel. 

All of the other lecturers and leaders of the ethical 
societies of the United States were present and spoke sev- 
eral times with the vigor of enthusiasm and practical in- 
terest, and each must have gone back to personal work 
the stronger for this common service and counseling. 

The Congress opened with a Public Conference on the 
subject, “Woman’s Influence on Public Affairs,’ with 
papers from Mrs. Coonley, president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Mrs. Wilmarth, president of the Fort- 
nightly Club of Chicago; Mrs. J. C. Learned and Mrs. W. E. 
Fischel of St. Louis. 

It may mean little new to my readers for me to say that 
the sum and substance of their entire matter was that the 


more fully woman developed all sides of her nature, the 


more potent she was; that character and _ personality 
counted for more than all else; and that woman must do 
what she may and can, applying her energy and influence 
where woman’s influence and energy are needed and will 
be effective—this is not new, but it is sound, and is a good 
working basis; and certainly the presence and words of 
these four women who are doing what they teach must 
have a broadening influence. 

The delegates’ meeting on Educational and Philanthopic 
Work within the Ethical Societies made those present feel 
sure of the existence of three elements usual in an earnest 
conference upon such a subject: Some progress made, per- 
plexity, anxiety and some disappointment over methods 
and results, and a strengthening hope and energy for the 
future. Prospective is lost when one is “in the midst of 
things;” and the value of what seems only a small piece of 
work cannot be justly estimated. With members of ethical 


; 
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societies it is an open question as to what should be the 
proportion of lecture and teaching work and (so-called) 
practical work. To some, the former seems the really 
practical work of this comparatively new movement; to 
others the concrete application of these teachings, in a 
definite form to be seen by the world, seems the practical 
work. Both, no doubt, will go on developing as opportunity, 
Wisdom and personal opinion will decide in different so- 
cieties; for it is the earnest question in all liberal organiza- 
tions of the day. 

The Public Conference on “Municipal Reform,” opened 
by Prof. Albion Small, head of the Department of Social 
Science of the Chicago University, followed by Mr. W. A. 
Giles, a business man of Chicago, prominent in municipal 
reform work, and several earnest men of St. Louis, had the 
dignity and practical value that a meeting led by such men 


wpon such a subject must have, and is part of the good | 


influence affecting our municipal affairs so widely of late. 

A third Public Conference had the general topic, “Ethical 
Views of Life,’ with the opening address by Mr. Salter, 
filled with his own spirit and the highest spirit of the 
ethical movement—good to hear and think over. President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed, speaking upon a belief in and love of life, saying it 
was a cardinal law of ethics. We should develop ourselves 
to the fullest. Everything is good that brings us up to 
fullest maturity. The life is feeling; and love is the im- 
pulse to grow and the: fulfillment of the law. The basic 
thought in Mr. Mangasarian’s address, as last of the trio, 
was, “Do the right in order to know the right.” 

Saturday morning brought a fourth Public Conference 
with “Moral Education in the Schools” as its topic. It was 
ably and diversely dealt with. Prof. Hall plead for the 
study of Nature, saying, “Nature is the only ‘revelation’ we 
have;” for the indulgence and cultivation of the imagina- 
tion; for the deepening of the soul; and bidding us, during 
the period of adolescence, not to finish education but to 
plant germs. “The business of science and education is to 
simplify mental processes; a labor-saving device is phi- 
losophy and psychology.” 

Mr. W. S. Champlin, chancellor of the Washington Uni- 
versity, plead for direct teaching of morality in schools, 
although confessing he had been unable to formulate a 
method that would succeed. If put in a book-form it would 
be a failure. There is such a thing as “moral contagion,” 
and that must come from personality. 

Mr. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools of Kansas 
City, said it was the duty of teachers to teach those things 
that will make good citizens: Knowledge, first, as points, to 
be “worked around” into areas of intelligence, character, 
power, ete. The “survival of the fightest,’ to be counter- 
acted, always. Prof. Soldan, Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Publie Schools, was the last speaker. ‘Nature in the 
child:’ means of reaching brain areas must be spiritual 
means. “The child in Nature:” direct the child’s mind to the 
means that Nature takes to protect life before the analyzing 
of life. ‘“‘A way of influencing child nature:” every presenta- 
tion of literature and history brings opportunity to ask, 
Did this man do right or wrong? 


The Conference on Ethical Sunday School Work was 
valuable to the workers therein, and perhaps the gist of all 


our work may be briefly summed up in four points made | 


by Mr. Evans of the New York Society: 
1. Call out appreciation of the good. 
2. Teach largely by concrete examples. 


$. Teach elements the child can grasp, for the child must 
understand processes and arrive at results. 


4. Avoid dogmatic methods. 


Sunday morning brought the final meeting of the Con- 
gress at Memorial Hall, where there were brief addresses 
by Mr. S. Burns Weston, W. M. Salter, Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Elliott of New York, and Mr. Sheldon—all helpful and giv- 
ing a fitting ending to the profitable four days. 

Mr. Salter’s fine tribute to Mr. Sheldon, that the man was 
more than his work, came with greater force to us because 
of Mr. Sheldon’s wise planning and successful carrying out 
of this Ethical Congress and Convention of Ethical Societies 
of the United States—a piece of work as self-evident as the 
work in, and out from, his St. Louis society. 


JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


Who will interpret for us the aspirations and desires of 
the human heart? What mean those high thoughts that 
leap like angels from our souls and wander forever unsat- 
isfied, finding no resting place on earth? What mean 
those dreams, those beautiful ideals, surpassing with their 
loveliness the possibility of earthly achievement? They 
beckon us onward and onward, disappearing sometimes, 
only to shine again from loftier summits of more inac- 
cessible mountains. Are they not the spirit’s own pre- 
dictions of larger fields of activity and more perfect work? 
—fRev, Marion D, Shutler. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—If miracles be the command over nature, they appear 
most in adversity. 

MON.—Certainly, men in great fortunes are strangers to 
themselves. 

TUES.—Boldness is an ill keeper of promise. 

WED.—New nobility is but the act of power, but ancient 

nobility is the act of time. 

THURS.—The mould of a man’s fortune is in his own 

hands. | 

FRI.—The care of posterity is most in them that have 
no posterity. 

SAT.—It is a strange desire to seek power and lose liberty; 
or to seek power over others and to lose power 
over a man’s Self. | 

—Bacon., 


Women’s Work. 


They talk about a woman’s sphere 

As though it had a limit; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task of mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper, yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight or worth, 

Without a woman in it.” 

—The Silver Cross. 


Picturesque Cowardice. 


There were few real cowards in the Civil war, and yet 
many an officer on both sides has amusing stories of cow- 
ardice to tell, especially of the earlier period of the great 
conflict. General Joseph I. Johnston, the confederate com- 
mander, now dead, used to relate that in one of those 
earlier battles and in the hottest part of the action, he felt 
his coat tails pulled. Turning about he beheld a young 
man who had been employed in his’ tobacco factory 
previous to enlistment. 

“Why are you not in your place fighting 
demanded, angrily. | 

“Why,” answered the youth, “I just wanted to tell you 
that, if you don’t mind, I reckon I will take my day off to- 
day!” | | 

Admiral David B. Porter once said that he asked a friend 
who had fought all through the war, and made an excel- 
lent record, if he had ever killed a man. 

“Yes,” he answered in a remorseful tone, ‘fat Bull Run 
I ran at the first fire. A confederate chased me for ten 
miles, and was then so exhausted that he dropped dead.”— 
Selected. 
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The First Mayflower. 


The gray mists on the hillside fall, 
The gray gulls o’er the harbor call; 
With silent tread they wander down 
Through last year’s leaves and grasses brown. 
Said he, “The months go by this year, 

Ani all is still and dead. 
Is it, then, always winter here?” 

“The spring will come,” she said. 


An east. wind cut the mist in twain— 

There is the straight sea line again. 

She draws her mantle close, and he, 

Turning his back upon the sea, 

Speaks: ‘‘Lord, thy servant here behold! 
My sins upon my head: 

But why, Lord, slay us by the cold!” 

“The spring will come,” she said. 


She droops her head, and at her feet 
There is a flower, white and sweet; 
They brush the leaves aside, and there 
Its pink and white are everywhere. 
A ray of sun—and all the slope 

Laughs with its white and red. 
“It is the Mayflower of our hope; 

The spring has come,” she said. 

—Arthur Hale, in New England Magazine. 
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The Difference. 


Beauty lies within ourselves, 
After all, they say; 

And, be sure, the happy heart 
Makes the happy day. 


In a cool and shady garden 
Phyllis sat. The roses’ scent 
Fanned a face whereon were written 
Restlessness and discontent. 
Lilies nodded, bluebells tinkled, 
Birds sang sweetly in the trees; 
Merry talk and joyous laughter 
Sounded on the summer breeze. 
“Oh,” sighed Phyllis, ‘I am stifling.” 
And she raised her pretty head. 
“T am sure ’tis going to shower— 
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What a horrid day!” she said. 


In a warm and dusty city 
Janey, pinched and wan and white, 
Leaned against a heated building, 
Longing for the cool of night. as 
Suddenly she spied a floweret, 
Pale and slender, at her feet. 
“Oh!” she cried, and stooped to pluck it; 
Looking up in rapture sweet 
Through the crowded house-tops, Japey 
Caught a glimpse of blue o’erhead; 
And she kissed the little posey— 
“What a lovely day!” she said. 


Beauty lies within ourselves, 
After all, they say; 
And the glad and happy heart 
Makes the happy day. 
—Gertrude M. Cannon, in June St. Nicholas. 


People of India. 


Formerly it was not the custom in India to teach girls 


anything; and even in the richest families a woman could 


hardly be found who could read or sew. Women and girls 
of all classes are despised; and although those belonging to 
the upper class have more money, they are all equally ig- 
norant. The dress of the women is very simple, consisting 
of a single piece of cloth about one yard in width and five 
or six yards long, so arranged as to cover the whole person 
gracefully, and requiring neither buttons nor pins. The 
right arm is left free, and the right shoulder is partially 
exposed. This fcostume is very jpretty. It. is generally 
white, often with a narrow border of blue, red, or yellow. 

The women of all classes are very fond of jewelry. They 
wear bangles on their arms, great massive rings on their 
ankles, and necklaces, earrings, nose-rings, toe-rings, and 
the like. Some of the toe-rings have little bells attached, 
so that the wearer literally “makes music wherever she 
goes,” or at least makes a jingle. The poorer classes, who 
‘annot afford the precious metals, array themselves in 
heavy pewter or earthenware ornaments. The poor man’s 
bank is his wife. If he is able to save any money, he in- 
variably buys ornaments for her. He is thus able to keep 
his money safe, and please his wife at the same time! 
These he can sell again, if necessary, for almost the same 
price he gave for them.—Youths’ Instructor. 


Little Sally’s Animal Story. 


My cat is just as old as lam. We were kittens together. 
Mamma Says she used to rock us in the cradle. One of 
the first things I remember is my cat. She is a very big 
gray cat, with a ringed coon tail. Her name is Big Betsey. 
Rig Betsey goes to the country in summer. Mamma 
wouldn’t think of leaving her behind to look out for herself. 
And we think Big Betsey always knows on what day we 
shall start. We think that she understands a great many 
words that we say. . 

Last summer she had a very smart, handsome kitten, a 
great pet with us all; and we think Big Betsey understood 
us when we said we did not think the kitten could be 
taken, too. The morning we were to start, when mamma 


“went upstairs, there in one of the trunks lay Big Betsey’s 


kitten, and there Big Betsey stood packing her as nicely 
as possible, standing up on her back feet and tucking her 
in with her paws. 3 


But she’d have smothered, all locked in where she 
couldn’t get any fresh air to breathe. She and Big Betsey 
went in a basket, and had part of my seat. This is the end. 
—Babyland. 


Books and Authors. 


Grandfather’s Spring. 


The oak and the maple are bending 
Narcissus-like over a glass, 

And the wind laughs the while it is sending 
Faint ripples that quiver and pass. 

The sunshine drifts down through the swaying 
Of branches where acorn cups swing, 

And trembles and smiles on the waters 
That bubble from Grandfather's spring. 


The gray stones are glad in their curbing 
Of fountains so sparkling and cold; 

The squirrels play, never disturbing 
The chipmunks that watching grow bold; 

The birds build their nests unmolested, 
And dip here, and joyfully sing— 

‘or the source of a treasure unfailing 
Is hidden near Grandfather’s spring. 
The myrtle’s green leaves are all shining 

And clustering thick on the hill; 
The asters, no longer defining 
Their purple, are white-robed and still. 
The maidenhair fern waves her tresses; 
The jewel plant’s delicate wing 
Is lifeless and pale till it presses 
Its silver from Grandfather’s spring. 


When long years ago we were asking 

To fathom the secret of love, 
. The oak and the maple trees basking 

In sunshine like this from above, 

Drew us gently to hear their true voices: 
“Sing, Spirits immortal, oh, sing! | 

For love waits, and life finds its answer 
In the clear depths of Grandfather’s spring.” 

LYDIA AVERY: COONLEY. 


Labor And Its Relations to Law. 


One of the best little books—about as big as a primer— 


ever published. It is worth, however, as much as a dic- 
tionary. It is one of that class of books that hereafter 
will be more common—I mean boiled down books. The 
extract only is left. But the difference is that before boil- 
ing you have sap—after boiling you have sugar. 

I cannot give you a complete review to-day. But the table 
of contents is History of Law of Labor; The Employment 
Contract; Strikes and Boycotts: and Forecasts of the Fu- 
ture. Let us turn to the very last section to show how 
thoroughly wholesome and important the volume is. “In 
association, therefore, in collective bargaining, not in go- 
ing back on all past history and giving up the contract, 
but by extending, strengthening’ and improving it, lies 
the path of the future. Contract is the character of free- 
dom.” That is, we as laborers must be found organized 
as the trusts are found organized in selling. Then, and 
hot till then, will the combination of capital be utterly 
harmless. It will only be possible to fairly meet monopo- 
listiec capital and balance its tendency to selfish regulations 
by the fact that it is impossible for trusts to combine. 
Where that is possible in some cases, as in effecting tariff 
Ineasures, the laborer and the consumer are helpless. Prof. 


(By F. J. Stimson—Publish ¢dly Clailes Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Stimson rightly says that the point where the struggle of 
the laborer now rests is how shall labor be recognized as 
a partner of capital. His answer is by forming labor com- 
binations for other purposes than exacting higher wages 
or resisting lower. The laborer must turn aside from fight- 
ing employers directly to creating conditions where labor 


Shall be as strong as capital. 


mF. Ek. 


Literary Notes. 

In the May number of the Progress of the World Magazine 
is a series of photographs of lightning, taken by W. N. 
Jennings. 

A monograph upon **‘Namber and its Algebra” by Arthur 
Lefevre, of the University of Texas, is announced for im- 
mediate publication by D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston. | 

Messrs. Copeland and Day announce for early publication 
a new translation into English, by Mr. M. 8S. Henry, of the 
medizeval cantefable or song-tale of “Aucassin et Nicolette,” 
with versified passages rhymed by Mr. Eh. W. Thomson. 

Fly Leaf Harte and Philistine Hubbard are not like the old 
woman who went to the cupboard. They found a bone 
(of contention) and it took just nineteen days to pick it. 
Result, Harte takes the “little journey” and Hubbard stays 
in East Aurora. 

A new edition of Boswell’s famous life of Dr. Johnson is 
announced by Messrs. Archibald Constable. Introduction 
and notes are to be provided by Mr. ‘Augustine Birrell, the 
prior of that august body, the Johnson Club. The first of 
the six volumes is to appear early in the summer. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have in press IF'rye’s “Home and School 
Atlas,” which is to be replete with 24 full-page political 
maps; 12 full-page relief maps, and 24 climatical and in- 
dustrial maps of the United States, with text for the same. 
The atlas will be specially adapted to the use of high 
schools, upper grammar grades, and in the home, 

The first number of Bradley, His Book, is more remarkable 
for what it omits than for what it includes in bulk. It 
is little more than a collection of advertising posters printed 
in a great variety of colors. Miss Monroe’s poem, “The Night- 
Blooming Cereus,” and its two pages of decorations are 
worth much more than the yearly price of the “Book,” how- 
ever, and if Mr. Bradley will give us a little more culture 
and a little less commerce in future numbers of his zsthetic 
periodical, he may occupy the front seat in the bibelot van. 


Mr. Stanley Waterloo’s story, “An Odd Situation,” is 
shortly to be brought out in a new edition by Messrs. A. & 
CG. Black in London, and Way & Williams of Chicago. An 
introduction by Sir Walter Besant, with special reference 
to what Mr. James L. Ford ealls the “Chicago Literary 
Movement,” will provoke much discussion of a more or 
less acrimonious character. “A Man and a Woman,” Mr. 
Waterloo’s other book, which was quite recently published 
in England by Redway, has been accorded high praise by 
the reviews, and is now in the third edition. 

Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, whose “Literary Study of the Bible” is just now re- 
ceiving much mention in theological and literary circles, 
took his degree of A. B. from London University, and re- 
ceived A. M. from Cambridge University in 1874. From 
1874 to 1890 he was University Extension lecturer to the 
University of Cambridge, to the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1891, receiving from the latter institution the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1891 and 1892 he was lec- 
turer to the London Society for University Extension, and 
since 1892 has been connected with the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. He is the author of 
“Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,” “The Ancient Class- 
ical Drama,” and “Four Years of Novel Reading.” He has 
a brother who is a leading mission worker in the islands 
of Tonga. This brother is a translator of the Bible and 
other literature in the Tonga tongue. Another brother, 
Dr. W. F. Moulton, head of the Leys School at Cambridge, 
England, is author of a history of the English Bible, and 
was one of the New Testament revisers, as well as trans- 
lator of the well-known Winer’s New Testament Grammar, 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World is my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


THE FRIENDS.—Will hold their general 
conferences at SWARTHMORE this summer. 
The meetings begin August 19 and continue 
for eight days. * * * A summer school 
for teachers will be held at GLENS FALLS, 


beginning July 14. The session will last 
three weeks. Henry R. Russell will hold 


classes in physics, chemistry and in school- 
made apparatus. : 


CORRESPONDENCE.—The following ad- 
ditional letter from Rabbi Gries of Cleve- 
land was received too late to be read at the 
directors’ meeting of the Liberal Congress, 
reported in last issue: 

“T am in sympathy with the work of the 
Liberal Congress and will do what I can 
for it financially and otherwise. I trust that 
vour meeting will be so arranged that I 
can go from it to the Conference of Chari- 
ties at Milwaukee.”’ 


JEWISH.—Dr. Hirsch has accepted an in- 
vitation from Zion Congregation, CHICAGO, 
to officiate regularly on Friday evenings, 
commencing after the fall holidays. Mr. 
Jos. K. Arnold, a student of the University 
of Chicago, will superintend the Sabbath 
school. * * * A meeting of the executive 
board of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis was held recently at CINCIN- 
NATI. It was decided to hold the annual 
conference in MILWAUKEE, beginning July 
7. Dr. S. Hecht will preach the conference 
sermon, * * * The Jews in RUSSIA mourn 
the death of Dr. Sergius Alexandrowitsch 
Berschadski, professor of the Imperial Uni- 
versity and the Lyceum in St. Petersburg. 
He was descended from a family of ortho- 
dox priests, ‘with not one drop of Jewish 
blood in his veins, but he devoted the 
greater part of his short career to the in- 


terests of that people and made extensive 


researches into their history in Russia, 
Poland and Lithuania. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC.—Cardinal Gibbons 


of BALTIMORE has completed his new book 
“The Ambassador of Christ.’’ It is in the 
hands of the publishers. * * * The Jesuit 
Fathers have decided to open halls at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford universities, where the 
scholastics of the order will receive part of 
their training. * * * The most eloquent 
preacher in Italy is said to be Padre 
Agostmo Da Montefeltro. It is said to be a 


se 


wonderful sight to see the Duomo of Flor- 
ence crammed with people patiently stand- 
ing during the whole of his sermon. No 
such crowds have thronged the great eathe- 
dral since the time of Savonarola. * * * 
Bryan Lawrence, late president of the NEw 
YorK Catholie Protectory, has left an im- 
mense fortune to Catholic charitable insti- 


tutions, colleges and churehes. * * * The 
Catholic Summer School on Lake Cham- 


plain will’open this year on July 12. The 
coming season will be the first on the as- 
sembly grounds of the school. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be expended in preparing 
them for the season of 1896. * * * The 
Columbian Catholic School, established last 
year in MADISON, WIS., announces its second 
session July 19 to August 4. Among the list 
of lecturers appear the distinguished names 
of Bishop Spalding, the Right Rey. J. J. 
Keane, Cardinal Satolli and Archbishop Ire- 
land. 


AMONG THE WOMEN.—Miss _ Alice 
Sorabji of Poma, India, has recently passed 
with honors the B. Se. examination at the 
University of Bombay. She is the first 
woman of India to take this degree. * * * 
The colored Women’s Club of Omaha _ issued 
the Easter edition of the Weekly  Enter- 
prise. It is pronounced as being up to a 
high standard and reflecting great credit on 
all women. * * * The eighth annual re- 
union of the MASSACHUSETTS Association 
of Working Girls’ Clubs was held in the 
Parker Memorial Building, Bostron, on the 
evening of April 21. Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton and Rey. Thomas J. Conaty of Wor- 


cester, president of the Catholic Summer 
School, addressed the company. * * * 


Miss Kaku Sudo and Miss Hana Abe, two 
young Japanese women, have just grad- 
uated from the Laura Memorial Medical 
College of Cincinnati, after taking the four 
years’ course. * * * Qlive Schreiner has 
begun, in The Fortnightly Review, a series 
of articles called ‘‘Stray Thoughts About 
South.......Africa.’”......*....4....%.....Mime,.-Kerseh- 
baumer has been appointed to the chair of 
ophthalmology in a medical college for 
women at St. Petersburg. She is a Russian 


by birth and is the first woman professor 
in Russia. 


EDUCATIONAL.—The total number of 
graduates of Yale is 16,737. Dr. Benjamin 
DD. Stillman of BROOKLYN, class of 1824, is 
said to be the oldest living graduate. * * * 


The Divinity School Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of CHICAGO are soon to start a new 
The Ameri- 
Se 2:9 Cam- 


university quarterly to be called 
can Journal of Theology. 


= poetry”’ 


bridge University, England, has _ invited 
Bishop Potter to be ‘‘select-preacher”’ to the 
university during the month. of May, 1897. 
* * * It has been decided by the Chinese 
government to establish a university at 
TIEN-TSIN on the European model, and a 
number of colleges throughout the country, 
with European and Europe-trained Chinese 
professors. * * * At Calcutta University 
2,743 students are matriculated, more than 
five times as many as in 1865. There are 
ninety-nine Indian Colleges affiliated with 
the university, which receives no public 
money in any shape. * * * The depart- 
ment of Oriental languages at Johns Hop- 
kins University has been enriched by a 
gift to its library of $600, by Mr. Leopold 
Strouse. This gift will form the nucleus of 
a library of rabbincal literature. * * * 
Prof. George A. Smith of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has begun a series of lectures on 
at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
rersity, BALTIMORE. * * * A _ friend of 
Princeton University, who refuses to have 
his name mentioned, has offered from $300;- 
000 to $500,000 for a new library building. 


UNIVERSALIST. — The “ Universaliat 
Ilerald,’ edited by the Rey. J. C. Burruss 
of NOTASULGA, ALA., is the only Universalist 
paper published in the South. NovTasuuGa 
is ten miles from ‘TUSKEGEE. * * * 
Ephraim Howe of NEW YorK bequeathed 


Books Received. 
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Demarest Lloyd. New edition. 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
On Germinal Selection. By August Weisman. 


The Religion of Scie.ce Library. No. 19. Paper. 


25 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
A King and a Few Dukes. A kKomance. By Rob- 
ert W. Chambers. Cloth, $1.25. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu Translated by Zénaide 
A. Ragozin. Part III. Cloth, $3. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Epic of the Fall of Man. A comparative 
study of Caedmon, Dante and Milton. By 8S 
Humphreys Gurteen. Cloth, $2.: 0. 

A. ©. McClurg & Co. 


__ §. BURNS WESTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
Is Life Wo.th Living? By William James. 
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You are weak, “run-down,” 
health is frail,strength gone. 
Doctors call your case an- 
gemia—there is a fat-fam- 
ine in your blood. Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
with hypophosphites, is the 
best food-means of getting 
your strength back—your 
doctor will tell you that. 
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the digestion is weak itis 
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$40,000 to Tuft’s College, for a new build- 
ing to be known as the Howe Memorial. 
* * * Dr. Tuttle’s relatives speak hope- 
fully of his recovery, but it is as yet un- 
eertain whether the paralysis will be per- 
manent or not. Kind wishes from number- 
less hearts are sent to this well-beloved 
minister. * * * Rey. Dr. Cone, of Buchtel 
College, in  eonjunction with Principal 
Drummond of Oxford, Eng., Prof. Henry 
Forbes, of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
VN. Y., and another eminente scholar, has 
begun to write an international hand-book 
to the New Testament, from the standpoint 
of the higher criticism. G. FP. Putnam’s 
Sons will be the publishers. * * * Dr. 
Canfield, of St. Paul’s Chureh, CHICAGO, 
proposes to preach a series of spring ser- 
mons: “fA Short History of Life and Love 
on the Karth.’’ The following are the sub- 
titles: 

1. The Infaney of Life—where was it 
eradled ? 

2. Love at first sight, and what becomes 
of it. 

3. Driven from the old home, and wander- 
ings over the earth. 

4. Modern tragedies of the spirit. 

5. Still working upon a_- superstructure 
wherein may joyfully dwell the soul, with 
all its infinite possibilities of future good. 


UNITARIAN.—The executive board of the 
Women’s Alliance held its regular monthly 
meeting in BOSTON on April 10. Full re- 
ports were received from the branches. So 
extensive is the work that it takes nearly 
four columns of the Christian Register to 
tell it even briefly. The result of postoffice 
mission advertising in McClure’s Magazine 
was given; one hundred and fifty appeals 
had been received from earnest and cul- 
tivated people. * * * NkrwWw # £YORK.—A 
general meeting of the society of All Souts 
Church was held April 8 to take formal 
action on the departure of the pastor, Rey. 
Theodore C. Williams, who will sail for 
Kurope this month. After expressions and 
resolutions of regret and warm apprecia- 
tion Mr. Williams’ was presented by his 


congregation with a cheek for something 


over seven thousand dollars. * * * The 
first Unitarian Chureh of PHILADELPHIA 
has planned a most interesting celebration 
for its hundredth anniversary. The actual 
anniversary is June 12; but this will be 
anticipated by a month. Independent of 
the great interest of the occasion, such 
names as those of the following speakers, 
Rev. Charles Carroll Everett, D. D., dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School; Rev. Robert 
Collyer, who will deliver the address in 
memory of the late beloved pastor emeritus, 
Dr. Furness; Revs. W. W. Fenn, Merle St. 
Croix Wright, Samuel Crothers, and John 
I‘iske of Cambridge, indicate the richness 
of the intellectual treat and spiritual up- 
lift in store for those who are able to at- 
tend. THE NEW UNITY sends its congratu- 
lations and expresses as before its interest 
in this significant historical review les- 
son, * * * **The Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churehes,’’ Boston, has been earnestly re- 
quested by the Boston Association of Minis- 
ters, and the Suffolk Conference, to con- 


To find the time 


required to clean your house with 
Pearline, take the time required to 
clean it last with soap, and divide by 
two. Use Pearline, and save half your 
time and half your labor—then you can 
find time to do something else 
besides work. 
Pearline will clean your 
carpets without taking them up. 


It will clean everything. 


From the kitchen floor to the 
daintiest bric-a-brac, there's 
nothing in sight that isn’t cleaned 


best with Pearline. It saves rubbing. 


tinue the popular open-air preaching on 
Boston Common Sunday afternoons. 


LIBERAL CONGRESS NOTES.—Hopeful 
news comes from GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Many, if not most of those who once tried 
to establish a Unity. Chureh in Grand 
Rapids are now pushing for the same thing, 
on more constructive and religious lines, we 
trust, by joining issues with the All Souls 


~Chureh of that place, which has been and 


is in connection with the Universalist fel- 
lowship. If the door is wide open and the 
minister is pushing for the things that make 
for humanity and progress, he deserves the 
help of all the liberal hearts and minds of 
Grand Rapids. Let them rise above schisms 
and isms and by self denial and forbear- 
ance learn to work together. All Souls 
Unity Club in connection with this society 
has been doing high work and has been 
meeting with eminent success. They have 
been talking of home topics: ‘‘Interiors and 
Exteriors of Home; ‘‘The Physical Geo- 
graphy of Michigan and Grand Rapids,’’ 
and one paper by Charles W. Garfield, sec- 
retary of the State Agricultural Society on 
“Our City Breathing Places’’ has been pub- 
lished in a leaflet. It is a wise and timely 
word concerning parks and deserves wide 


‘distribution. * * * The secretary of the 


Liberal Congress has recently spoken at 
Sterling, Ill., La Porte, Ind., Dodgeville, 
Wis., and Freeport, Ill. At the first place 
he was able to help Seward Baker on the 
evening of his first appearance before his 
people since his great misfortune, in which 
by a railroad accident he lost both his feet. 
At the second place he found the principle 
of the Congress put to its ultimate test. 
Here Jew and Gentile without the help of 
a settled minister, maintain profitable 
services to the delight of all concerned. 
We were told that perhaps one-third of the 
regular supporters are Jewish, but they do 
not feel estranged, and the other. two- 
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EXTRACT 


thirds do not feel in the presence of 
strangers. At the third place, the message 
of the Parliament was delivered to a 
crowded house, representing all faiths and 
several ministers, and all seemed to recog- 
hize the message and to respond thereto. 
At the last place he found the People's 
Church, the child of the Congress, hopeful 
and enthusiastic. They have arranged for 
fortnightly services by G. B. Penney, secre- 
tary of the Religious Federation of Central 
Illinois. 


LIBERAL ORTHODOXY.—Dr. Herrick, 
of the Mt. Vernon Congregational Chureh in 
LOSTON, recently celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as pastor of the society. In 
his sermon preached on Sunday, April 12, 
he spoke of the wonderful growth toward 
liberalism which these twenty-five years 
have witnessed. “Time is not life,’’ he 
says, ‘I can only say I have been trying 
to put something into the time.’’ May the 
good brother have many years to fill with 
the things which shall abide and which tend 
toward the larger brotherhood. An extract 
from his sermon will be printed in these 
columns. * * * Dr, Rusk, pastor of the 


Militant Chureh, CHICAGO, has incurred the © 


ispleasure of the Presbytery. A committee 
has been appointed to wait upon him, with 
reference to his invitation to Colonel Inger- 
soli to occupy his puipikt. ° ° ° Dr. 
Washington Gladden has lately been the 
presiding genius of a union movement 
among the Congregational and Christian 
churches of Central and Southern OH8TO. 
Dr. Gladden said, ‘*‘The two denominations 
have been traveling in the same car so long 
a time, with only a narrow aisle between, 
that it is time they were on speaking terms.”’ 
No organic union was effected, but a cor- 
respondent writes, ‘‘the end is not yet.’’ 
* * * [In MASSACHUSETTS there is what is 
called ‘‘The Convention of Congregational 
Ministers,’”’ and it has issued an appeal 
in behalf of its charitable fund. The in- 
come of this fund goes to the widows and 
daughters of MASSACHUSETTS Congrega- 
tional ministers who died without pastoral 
settlements. Both ‘Trinitarian and Uni- 


“tarian Churches have always helped this 


work along. * * * The Wesley Church in 
Melbourne, Australia, which was built about 
thirty-five years ago as a sort of Methodist 
Cathedral, and was said to be the finest 


building in the world of that denomination, 


was somewhat of a failure as an exclusive 
and wealthy church. It has now been con- 
verted into the nobler uses of an ‘‘Institu- 
tional Church.”’ Rey. A. R. Edgar leads the 
movement. He is six feet tall, a famous 
open-air preacher, and is said to be hated by 
the publicans and saloonkeepers more than 
any man in Victoria. Among the many ac- 
tivities of this movement are a ‘‘Pleasant 
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during the whole of her an- 
ticipation, requires all of her 


I'he Coming ‘ 
own forces and all that can 
be added tothem. ‘The com- 


ing child needs all the moth- 

| er can give and all that 
makes bone, muscle, blood, ! 
nerve and growth. After 

y the child comes, both need , 


nutriment, gentle stimulant, 
restoring sleep and sweet 
digestible food. 
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Cereal Food in the world. W 
~ Uncooked by steamit retains 
the Rich Nut-like Flavor of 
wheatin its natural condition. 


Sold in 2 lb packa es b 
All Leading lene, 


alifornia 
in 3 days 


from Chicago 


...over the... 


Santa Fé Route. 


The California Limited is a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
rs Ft by Pintsch gas, and running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Diego in 
three days; to San Francisco, three anda @ 

‘half days. 

Through compartment and palace sleep- 
ers, chair cars and dining cars. 

For descriptive literature and copy of 
illustrated book, ‘‘To California and Back,’’ 
address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. © 
Ry., Room 765 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 2 


y 
contains all that is required. + 


Sunday Afternoon Club;’’ “‘The Sisters of 
the People,’’ who serve the sick and un- 
fortunate; the Relief Department, which 
utilizes a large warehouse as a shelter for 
the unemployed. There are seventy beds, 
and the bakers and merchants of the city 
donate bread and provisions to feed the 
hungry. Its location, near the center of the 
city and close to some of the worst locali- 
ties, which may have caused its failure as a 
fashionable church, has helped along the 
success of this higher purposes. It is one 
more instance of ‘‘They builded better than 
they knew.’’ 


CHICAGO ALL SOULS CHURCH.—On 
the evening of April 30 the confirmation 
class Alumni of All Souls Chureh gathered 
in the auditorium of the church to cele- 
brate their seventh annual reunion. Mr. 
Jones, as usual, sat at the head of the 
well-filled tables with the new class of 
sixteen members about to be numbered with 
the alumni, gathered around him. After a 
few welcoming words from him, the pro- 
gram of the evening rested in the hands 
of France Anderson, the _ president. The 
class of ’°96 was most graciously welcomed 
by Adah Whitcomb. There were songs and 
recitations. Two essays, one by Catherine 
Seobey, on ‘‘How to Blend Fun and Serious- 


ness’’ in life, and another, by George 


Manierre, on ‘‘All Souls Chureh as a Train- | 


ing School for Citizenship.”’ The qualities 
of both these papers showed earnest think- 
ing and high ideals on the part of the chil- 
dren. Mr. D. M. Lord, chairman of the 
board of trustees, in one of those bright 
speeches which may always be counted upon 
from him, showed the children a glimpse 
into a New England home where the in- 
mates were so much truer and sweeter than 
the grim theological doctrines which they 
tried to believe they believed. He con- 
gratulated them on their more liberal train- 
ing and the ‘‘wider view’’ which ought to 
bring the “loftier goal’’ and the “deeper 
reverence.’’ The Alumni had invited their 
new neighbor, Dr. Stoltz, to supper, and 
then they exacted a speech. He made it and 
won their hearts, for did he not call their 
teacher his teacher too? He told them that 
it was no easy matter to follow this high 
leading; resistless force and_ persistent 
energy were needed to keep the _ cur- 
rent of the river full and strong when 
the banks were taken down. Only the chil- 
dren of Israel who were born out of slavery 
were allowed to enter Caanan, and to these 
free children of a free church might it be 
given to enter the promised land with their 
Moses. The Alumni now numbers 159 mem- 
bers; 15 are in college, 22 at high school, 26 
in grammar schools, 38 have entered on the 
practice of their professions or business in 
life, 2 have passed out of sight to be the 
more cherished in the hearts that loved 
them, and the remainder in some way or 
other are practicing the domestic arts. It 
has been the privilege of the writer to be 
present at all seven of these reunions and 
there is no more encouraging or sacred 
occasion in all the chureh year. Encourag- 
ing? Yes! for here is the younger All Souls 
Church already organized, with splendid 
energy, health and ability to carry on the 
work. Sacred, too, for after all the fun is 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


MAY BE YOU GAN’T, sess... 
a week like some 
agents selling our 5-acre $100 farms on install- 
ments of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can earn 
half as much. Send for full particulars. 


D. L. RISLEY, 2118, 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new catalogue. 


AGENTS WANTED-—To present to Chrvrs- 

tian people the grandest, best selling book of 
the age, THE PEOPLE’S BIGLE HISs.- 
TORY. Exclusive territory and attractive 
commissions given. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


G00D WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


TYE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natura! 
Method.” Instruction is not ee: but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammat 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


NEX RANGELAND 
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Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 


Expert instruction from elementary grades to 
highest artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
-rospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, [lass. 


——_ 
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wt All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘How and Why,” issued by the 
"PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921--3--5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


May 7, 1896 
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— Sarsaparilla 
+s Sense. 


Any sarsaparilla is sarsapa- 


rilla. True. So any tea is tea. 


So any flour is flour. 


differ. 


so with sarsaparilla. 


But grades 
You want the best. It’s 
There are 
grades. You want the best. If 
you understood sarsaparilla as 
well as you do tea and flour it 
would be easy to determine. 
But you don’t. How should 
you? When you are going to 
buy a’ commodity whose value 
you don’t know, you pick out 
an old established house to 
trade with, and trust their ex- 
perience and reputation. Do so 
) when buying sarsaparilla. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been 


on the market 50 years. Your 
grandfather used Ayer’s. It is 
a reputable medicine. There 


are many Sarsaparillas — 
but only one Ayer’s. It 


cures. 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A rew departure has Leen inaugurated at the 
Chicago passenger station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y) which will be 
fouod a great convenience to the traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them 'o carriages, 
omnibuses and stre >t cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assirting pereons in feeble health, and making 
themselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendant: wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and ihe service is entirely free. The North- 
Western Line is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, D.luth, A+h- 
laud, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Der ver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and many other 
jmportant cities of the west and northwest, 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by one 
of the best physicians in this country for years, 
and isa regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous sur- 
faces. The perfect combination of the two ingre- 
(ijents is what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

KJ. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty=Second St., 


CHICAGO. 
Telephone 8, 209, 


over and the pastor has said his few tender 
words and breathed the benediction, some- 
how one feels that each young soul has 
taken fresh hold on the more excellent 
things and rededicated itself to the service 
of truth, righteousness and love, 


Old and New. 


The Albert Levy prize, of the value of 
$10,000, has been awarded by the Academy 
of Medicine to Drs. Behring of Berlin, and 
Roux, sub-direector of the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris, for their discovery of the means 
of curing diphtheria. 


An amusing story comes from a French 
provincial city where a stock company at 
a small theater were playing ‘‘Hamlet.’’ A 
herald announced ‘‘the king,’’ and as the 
actor stepped into view, a sareastic voice 
came from the gallery: 

“What, him a king! why, he owes me two 
franes.’’ 

Little Carl while playing had torn his 
frock very badly and was about to receive 
a severe scolding from his mother, when he 
interrupted her with, “‘Don’t seold, mama; 
the least said the soonest mended, you 
know.’’ 

‘Is your father at home?’’ I asked a small 
child on our village doctor’s doorstep. 

_**No,” he said, ‘‘he’s away.’’ 

“Where do you think I could find him?’ 

“Well,” he said with a considering air, 
‘you've got to look for some place where 


people are sick or hurt, or something like 


tbat. I don’t know where he is, but he’s 
lielping somewhere.’’ 


The following is told of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the well-known. poet and critic: 
A report was circulated that Bishop Potter 
had suggested making one of the chapels 
in the new Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, at New York, a poet’s corner for the 
entombment of Americans distinguished 
in literature. Mr. Stedman thereupon sent 
word that he would like to select the first 
five or six poets to kill. 


The Manchester Union says: ‘‘There is 
considerable concern in Boston about the 
future of James Russell Lowell’s magnifi- 
cent old home in Cambridge at the gateway 
of Mount Auburn cemetery. The house is 
the property of the poet’s ditatat but the 
land adjoining it is in the hands of real es- 
tate agents, and the fine estate will soon 
be cut un into building lots unless the prop- 
erty is rescued. The house is an old Tory 
mansion, one of the few still standing, in 
excellent condition, in Cambridge.’’ 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming. or ignoring, the diffi- 
culties which, he asserted, stood in his way, 
and has aecreed, and last week carried out 
the decree, that his son and heir, Prince 
Boris, should be converted from the Ro- 
man Catholic faith to that of the Greek 
church. What the difficulties were has not 
until recently become known, for it has at 
no time been believed that they were due 
to the possession of any strong religious 
convictions on the part of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, or any pain the sacrifice would give 
him personally. 


Have you Eaten too much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
‘People impose on the stomach sometimes, 
iving it more than itcan do. Horsford’s helps 


Oo digest the foods, and puts the stomach into 
a strong and healthy condition. 


Money [lade In a [linute. 


I have not made less than sixteen dollars any 
day while selling Centrifugal lce Cream Freezers. 
Anyone should make from five to eight dollars a 
day selling cream, and from seven to ten dollars 
selling Freezers, as it is such a wonder, there is 
always acrowd wanting cream. Youcan freeze 
cream elegantly in one minute and that astonishes 
people so they all want to taste it and then man 
of them buy freezers as the cream is smooth an 

erfectly frozen. Every freezer is guaranteed to 

reeze cream perfectly in one minute. Anyone can 
sell ice cream and the freezer sells itself. My sister 


- makes from ten to fifteen dollars a day. J. F. Case 


& Co., 1143 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo., will 
mail you full particulars free, so you can go to 
work and make lots of ees Se as with 
one freezer you can make a hundred gallons of 
cream a day, or if you wish they will hire you on 
a salary. 


A DESIRABLE furnished cottage at Grove 

Beach to let for the season very reasonable. 
Fine bathing, boating and fishing. Send for full 
particulars and photo to L. H. HURTT, 76 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


LAVOR 


POCKET SALTS, 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Crown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, call attention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Grown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now 
for thefirst time introduced 
into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 


Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
a perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele. 

PRICE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 

in Kid Purses, 75c. , * 60c. 


Ask your Druggist for them or by sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash,; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address, Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


ILATEST NOVELTY. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


BLANGARD'S 
PILLS. 


Specially recommended Vf the medical 
golebsitien of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of yo ggg or 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 
ane for stimulating and regulating its periodic 

ourse. 
None Genuine unless signed * BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggisis. 


ALSY IN SYBUP. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


We lead themall. Seeour 
FREE jist of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the pooes has 
been given, they will 
erse have the Climax. They 
iwigeees can’t get along without 
‘tee §6vit. Agents wanted, Men 
ae) )6or Women. All can be 
SN Eee convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
rience of Agents now 
z the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


—e—— 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach dy oo Creek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. & S. F. R’y, 
Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 


“This book [now in its fourth —— is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by KE. P. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post- 


Price Reduced from 50Oc. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Pauland Virginia of a Northern Zone. 


A romance. ‘Translated from the Dan- 
ish of HoLGER DRACHMANN, with in- 
troductory note by Mr. Francis F. 
Browne. Daintily printed and bound, 
with cover design by Mr. Bruce Roe- 
ERS. Gilt top, uncut, $1.25. Also 55 
copies on hand-made paper, net. . $2.50 
‘‘Many weary days have passed since such an 

idyll found its way into English literature... 


This is one of the few books meant for all read- 
ers.’’—Aansas City Star. 


Little Leaders. 


Ry WiLu1AM Morton PAyNeE. A sSelec- 
tion from editorial articles written for 
The Dial by Mr. W. M. Payne, Asso- 
ciate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
IMS so is a FS hie wk cs so es a has $1.50 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cretzes in Chicago. 


ALL Sous CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W.W.Fenn, Minister. — 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 338 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak Park Unity CourcH (Universal- 
ist), R. FEF. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. PauL’s CHuRcH (Universalist), 


Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. : 


SrnaAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and: Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurca (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL BooK ROooMs OF THE HEaAp- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 938. Open Daily. 


Isaac S. - 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 
sented to speak in the course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 
ligion’’; B. R. Bulkeley, ‘‘Positive and 
Practical Religion’’; C. F. Elliott, ‘‘Our 
Larger Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Up- 
per Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to 


Christianity’’; J. L. Jones, ‘‘The Parlia- . 


ment of Religions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; 
B. F. Underwood, ‘‘The Positive Side 
of Liberal Religious Thought’’; R. A. 
White, ‘‘The Untouched Remnant’’; 
Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and Substance 
in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
ters in Chicago. All communications 
can be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 


FUL OF SHAME.”’ 


KEEP YOUR 


HOUSE CLEAN WITH 


APOLIO | 


— 


North-Western 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘ Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


“Tn ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its tesla rng 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.” —Literary World. 


‘“‘Where all is so good Aegis there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK. CHICAGO 


FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘North-Western Limited,’’ sumptuously 
a ama with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious dining cars, leaves Chicago via the 

Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


“FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE, 


HOSPITABLE TO ALL TRUTH AND DEVOTED 
TO THE EXPOSING OF ANCIENT ERROR 
. BY THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CRITICISM. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


JUDGE C. B. WaitE, THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN, 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, HELEN H. GARDENER. 


—— ~~ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Col. Robert G Ingersoll: ‘‘Every Liberal 
in this country ought to take the Free Thought 
Magazine and | hope they will.” 


Hon. Geo. W. Julian: ‘It fills a place and 
meets a want which is not supplied by any other 
publication.”’ | 


Hon. D. K. Tenney: “It stands decidedly in 
the front rank of publications designed to clear 
the religious atmosphere.”’ 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton: “I like the Free 
Thought Magazine because it breathes the spirit 
of liberty. 1t deserves the support of all Liberal 
thinkers.”’ 


Helen H. Gardener: “I have always liked 
and edmired the Free Thought Magazine. I am 
glad to hear it isto be enlarged, though 1 am sure 
that all of us were satisfied with it betore.”’ 


Rev. Henry Frank: “The Free Thougat 
Magazine is doing valiant service for the cause of 
true Liberalism. Itisclean. It is tolerant. It 
is not afraid to hear the other side.”’ 


Rev. J. E. Roberts: ‘‘The Free Thought 
Magazine is a powerful instrument in the work 
of making thought free.” 


T. B. Wakeman, Esq.: ‘‘The improved Free 
Thought Magazine is the greatest and best Free 
Thought and Liberal Organ of all real or would- 
be EMANCIPATED SOULS.”’ : 


Hudor Genone: “I approve of the Free 
Thought Magazine. It is what a man ought to be 
—purposeful, but impartial—tolerant of churches, 
implacable to wrong,”’ 


B. F. Underwood: ‘The Free Thought Mag- 
azine, Which has steadily improved from the first, 
is now a publication that reflects great credit up- 
on its editor and corps of contributors.”’ 


Prof. Daniel T. Ames; ‘‘I regard the Free 
Thought Magazine among the very best exponents 
of free thought.” 


Monthly, $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 


H. L. GREEN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
213 EAST INDIANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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